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SERMON OR MEDITATION THOUGHTS 
Low SUNDAY 


I. Renew Faith in Christ 


1. This octave day of Easter (Low Sunday in contradistinc- 
tion to the ‘“‘High Sunday” of Easter) the Church calls Dominica 
in albis depositis, from the times when the newly reborn in bap- 
tism on the feast itself doffed their white garments on this Sun- 
day. Henceforth they were to be resplendent in their new life of 
faith in Christ; henceforth, “‘as newborn babes,’’ they were to 
“desire the rational milk’’ of Christ’s teaching (introit). That 
desire we should renew today—we who at our baptismal rebirth 
became the children of God and at the Easter solemnity shared 
anew in Christ’s resurrection. 


2. a) Our faith is grounded in the risen Christ. He is truly 
risen. As the disciples were together behind closed doors, ‘‘Jesus 
came and stood in the midst of them and said, ‘Peace be to you.’ 
And when He had said this, He showed them His hands and His 
side.’” Even Thomas, at first absent, was to believe their saying, 
“We have seen the Lord’’; for on Jesus’ later appearance he was to 
place his finger into the sacred wounds and side (gospel). 


b) Our faith we have through the teaching Church. “‘As the 
Father hath sent Me,”’ said our risen Lord to His disciples and 
their successors, ‘‘I also send you’’ (gospel). ‘‘And it is the Spirit 
which testifieth that Christ is the truth’’ (epistle). 


c) Because of our faith in Christ we are accounted blessed 
and among the living: “Blessed are they that have not seen and 
have believed . . . that believing, you may have life in His name”’ 
(gospel) . 
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II. Profess Christ with a Living Faith 

1. While we profess our faith, adoring with Thomas, ‘“‘My 
Lord and my God,” ours must be a really living faith—one that 
guides the whole of our conduct. Today we especially pray to God 
with the Church that it be so—‘‘that we who have celebrated the 
paschal solemnity, may by Thy bounty show forth its effects 
in our life’’ (collect). 

2. A living faith professes Christ by overcoming the world, 
even as Christ overcame it—by His atoning and redeeming Sacri- 
fice in which we were given to share; by His teaching and com- 
mand to love God above all, carrying out His will, and to love 
our fellowmen as ourselves; and by His divine power which in 
grace He transmits to us. ‘“Who is he that overcometh the world?”’ 
asks St. John; ‘‘He that believeth that Jesus is the Son of God. 
That is He that came by water [His baptism] and blood [His 
suffering and death upon the cross]’’ (epistle) . 

3. A living faith in Christ is necessary for eternal life: 
“These things are written that you may believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God; and that believing you may have life in 
His name’ (gospel). 


III. Rejoice and Be Grateful for the Faith 


1. ‘“The disciples were glad when they saw the Lord’”’ (gos- 
pel), and we should be glad because, not having seen Him, we 
believe in Him. 

a) Glad and grateful with the Church on this day, we offer 
up to our heavenly Father, accordingly, the renewed holy Sacrifice 
and our renewed self-dedication: ‘Receive, we beseech Thee, O 
Lord, the gifts of Thy exulting Church, and grant that she to 
whom Thou hast given cause for so great joy, may obtain also 
the fruit of perpetual gladness’’ (secret). 

b) We are gladdened with our new-found peace. Having 
greeted His disciples, ‘‘Peace be to you,’’ our Lord indicated to 
them that by the power of the Holy Ghost they and their succes- 
sors would forgive sins. In our sacramental confession and absolu- 
tion at Easter we again became aware of the peace of Christ. 

c) Our belief in Christ rejoices our heart especially on receiv- 
ing Him in holy Communion. It is a greater privilege than that of 
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Thomas to whom our Lord said: “Put in thy hand, and know 
the place of the nails’’ (communion antiphon). 

2. Realizing that in the wear and tear of daily life we have 
our lesser and greater falls, we beseech God also for the medicinal 
grace for our healings. He has given us ‘‘the most sacred mysteries 
to ensure our regeneration.”” The postcommunion gives us also 
the word of prayer that these same mysteries of sacrifice and sacra- 
ment be also ‘‘a remedy for us, both now and for the time to 
come. 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
I. Christ the Good Shepherd 


1. On this ‘‘Good Shepherd Sunday,”’ we behold our risen 
Lord in one of the loveliest and most appealing of likenesses. So 
great is our Good Shepherd’s solicitude for His sheep that He 
would save all, even “leave the ninety-nine in the desert and go 
after that which was lost until He find it’? (Luke xv, 4). After 
His resurrection He began to gather His own into His sheepfold, 
to which He alone is the gateway: ‘“‘By Me, if any man enter in, 
he shall be saved . . . and shall find pastures’’ (John x, 9). 

a) In the gospel, Jesus appears to our spiritual vision and 
says, ‘I am the good shepherd.’’ We see Him with the marks of 
His goodness—His sacred wounds; for ‘‘the good shepherd giveth 
his life for his sheep.’’ He does not flee from “‘the wolf,’ the evil 
one, but withstands him and puts him to rout. And at what cost? 
He tells us: ‘I lay down My life for the sheep.”’ 

b) After His resurrection, Jesus completed the education of 
His apostles for the care of His redeemed flock, “giving command- 
ments by the Holy Ghost”’ and “speaking of the kingdom of God”’ 
(first nocturn reading). He appointed Peter to be key-bearer, the 
vicar of His kingdom on earth—His Church—and charged him 
with the care of His sheepfold (second nocturn). 

2. Now St. Peter reminds us: ‘““You were as sheep going 
astray: but you are now converted to the Shepherd and Bishop of 
your souls’’ (epistle). 

a) By His having been nailed to and lifted up upon the 
cross, Jesus drew His own together and provided the saving waters 
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of grace. Think of the countless souls, from the day of His having 
been lifted up to our own day, that have received from Him life 
and virtue, purification and sustenance, love and peace. 

b) Compare our Good Shepherd with earthly leaders, dema- 
gogues, and false pastors—hirelings who “‘have no care for the 
sheep’’ and who flee when their own life and the life of their 
charges is at stake; ‘‘and the wolf catcheth and scattereth the 
sheep’”’ (gospel). 

c) Regard and pray for the “‘other sheep not of this fold— 
stray sheep, misled sheep, who, not hearing His voice, know not 
the meaning and purpose of life: ““Them also I must bring, and 
they shall hear My voice, and there shall be one fold and one 
shepherd” (gospel). 


II. Follow the Good Shepherd 


1. Follow Him with a daily life of love, goodness, and 
patience under life’s hardships: ‘‘Christ suffered for us, leaving 
you an example, that you should follow in His steps. Who did 
not sin... who when He was reviled, did not revile . . . who 
His own self bore our sins in His body upon the tree: that we 
being dead to sins, should live to justice’’ (epistle). 

2. a) Follow Him in carrying out the Father's will. Jesus 
knew His will and carried it out to the end: “‘I know the Father.”’ 
His own through Him also know the Father’s will: ‘““They shall 
hear My voice’’ (gospel). 

b) The Father’s will is that we and all be saved by His 
divine Son—that is also the world-wide mission of the Church: 
“‘“Go and teach all nations . . . preach the gospel to every creature 
. . . feed My lambs, feed My sheep.”” Wherefore we also pray “‘that 
those whom Thou hast delivered from the perils of eternal death, 
Thou mayest cause to enjoy endless happiness’’ (collect). 

3. a) Follow Him in glorifying our heavenly Father. Do we 
not realize our Christian life history? Once gone astray (because 
of original and actual sin), the Good Shepherd of every one of us 
sought us out in the desert of this life; He found us; He gathered 
us into His sheepfold, His Church, His mystical body (in the 
baptismal rebirth), whereby He destined us for our eternal home 
in His heavenly kingdom. 
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b) Indeed, ‘‘the earth is full of the goodness of the Lord’’; 
therefore ‘‘praise is becoming in the righteous” (introit). In praise 
we offer up the holy Sacrifice, at the same time beseeching our 
Father in heaven ‘‘to perfect in virtue what it represents in mys- 
tery,”’ and ‘‘that we who obtain from Thee the grace of a new 
life, may ever glory in Thy gift’’ (secret and postcommunion). 


III. Know Your Good Shepherd 

1. The relationship between Christ and His redeemed flock 
is akin to His with the Father: ‘‘I know Mine and Mine know Me, 
as the Father knoweth Me and I know the Father’’ (gospel). His 
own already now share in the loving divine oneness of mind and 
will. 

2. He knows us with all our desires and faults, our trials and 
temptations. But He is with us, and He continually renews His 
Sacrifice upon our altars so that we share in His atonement as well 
as in His divine life: ‘‘He bore our sins in His body upon the tree: 
that we, being dead to sins, should live to justice: by whose stripes 
you were healed’’ (epistle). 

3. a) We know Him in His loving solicitude for His flock; 
moreover, in His desire to be united with His own and that all 
be as one in Him. 

b) We know Him in His breaking bread with us, even as 
“the disciples knew the Lord Jesus in the breaking of bread’’ (alle- 
luia verse). As the two at Emmaus thus recognized Him, we in 
faith recognize our Good Shepherd when He gives Himself to us as 
our heavenly nourishment (cf. third nocturn reading). 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
I. Easter Joys in Time and Eternity 


1. The joys of Easter continue to gladden the Church on 
this Sunday. 

a) We share in the joy of the apostles as they beheld the 
risen Lord. The words in today’s gospel, which He had spoken 
to them after the Last Supper, “A little while, and now you 
shall not see Me: and again a little while, and you shall see Me,” 
they realized, at first in sadness, but then, on seeing Him after 
His resurrection, in gladness. 
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b) We rejoice with the Church on contemplating Christ's 
victory in the souls of the redeemed and His entry into His glory: 
“The Lord hath sent redemption to His people. It behooved 
Christ to suffer and to rise again from the dead, and so enter into 
His glory” (alleluia verse). Hence the Church bids ‘‘all the earth 
resound with joy to God .. . give glory to His praise’ (introit). 

c) We are also made glad on realizing that our renewed 
Easter resurrection in Christ is a sign of our future rising in Him 
to our eternal life. The “‘little while,’’ according to St. Augustine 
(third nocturn reading), is also world-time in comparison with 
eternity. He reminds us of the truth of faith, the resurrection of 
the body. St. John (first nocturn reading and responsories) de- 
scribes our future home in figure, leaving it to the spirit to recon- 
struct the spiritual. 

2. A note of sorrow enters into this Sunday’s divine wor- 
ship. The “‘little while, and now you shall not see Me. . . because 
I go to the Father,”’ the Church, in view of the approaching Ascen- 
sion, also refers to the Savior’s leave-taking. He is about to depart 
from this earth to complete His Easter glorification in heaven. But 
there, as He said at the Last Supper, He would go to prepare also 
a place for His own (John xiv, 3). 

3. Before taking leave, as the post-Easter liturgy recounts, 
Jesus provided for the care of His own to the time of their actually 
seeing Him—the founding and organizing of His Church; the 
establishing of the inner relationship between Himself and His 
redeemed; the promise of His sending the self-same Spirit who per- 
vades Him also to His members, to teach and guide, to console 
and sanctify them. 


II. Life’s Pilgrimage in Time to Eternity 


1. The ‘‘little while’ is also the lifetime of each one of us on 
this earth—the serious time of probation. St. Peter addresses us 
“as strangers and pilgrims’ (epistle), and in a few bold strokes 
maps out the heavenward course of Christian life here below. 

2. Appropriately we therefore pray today to God, who 
“holds out to the erring ones the light of truth’’ (collect), for 
three most vital favors: that the erring ones “‘return into the way 
of righteousness’; that ‘‘all who claim to be Christians reject 
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whatsoever is contrary to the Christian name’’; and that Christians 
“pursue the things that are in agreement with this name.” 

3. a) We are tried here below to determine our steadfastness 
in the face of life’s trials: ‘Amen, amen, I say to you, that you 
shall lament and weep, but the world shall rejoice: and you shall 
be made sorrowful’’ (gospel). 

b) The holy Sacrifice again gives us the opportunity to unite 
ourselves and our hardships with Christ’s in our mutual offering 
to our heavenly Father, with the petition ‘“‘that by these mysteries 
it may be given us to subdue our worldly desires and learn to love 
the things of heaven’’ (secret). 

c) The assurance of divine grace to sustain us in trial and 
to help us press onward to the life to come, especially the comings 
of the Author of grace Himself in holy Communion, and His 
promise, “I will see you again and your heart shall rejoice’’— 
all this must prompt us to say with the Psalmist: ‘‘Praise the Lord, 
O my soul; while I live will I praise the Lord: I will sing praises 
unto my God while I have my being” (offertory, postcommun- 
ion). 

(Bibliographical references: Michel, The Liturgy of the 
Church, pp. 140-141; Haering, Living with the Church, pp. 90- 
91; Christ-Life Series, Book VII, With Mother Church, pp. 200- 
208). 

REMBERT BULARZIK, O.S.B. 


St. John’s Abbey 
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THE CHRISTIAN WOMAN' 


HE purpose of an international movement among 

Catholic women of Europe, the Union internationale 
} i des Ligues Féminines Catholiques, has been that ‘‘of 

contributing to the rechristianization of society by 
christianizing the family, and of christianizing the 
family by making the daughter, the wife, and the 
mother Christian.” This is in complete harmony with the entire 
tradition of the Church. The eminent Catholic historian, Godfrey 
Kurth, called attention to the fact that wherever the faith of Christ 
has triumphed it was the women who helped to attain the victory. 
‘“They conquered the world from the bosom of their homes by 
converting their husbands, by instructing their children. It was 
sufficient for them to be wives or mothers, in order to be by that 
very fact the collaborators of Providence in the education of peo- 
ples. The establishment of the kingdom of God in Europe is in 
great part the work of their patient and obstinate devotion.’”* This 
was possible for Christian women because they were accorded a 
station and responsibility that was also spiritual, and was far above 
the Hellenistic conception of the mother as an ignorant, semi- 
enslaved bearer of children without any rights even to their fur- 
ther education. 

From its very beginning Christianity has raised motherhood 
to a most exalted and dignified position, that of cooperation in 
the very work of Christ’s redemption. Through the mystery of 
the incarnation motherhood in the blessed virgin Mary was raised 
to the highest supernatural dignity that any mere human being 
could possibly attain. It was through this motherhood that the 
Redeemer came upon earth to save the entire world. This was 
not to be an isolated case in the Christian dispensation of dignity 
attaching to motherhood; it was merely the outstanding and un- 
surpassable model for all other instances. 





From a chapter of a forthcoming volume on ‘The Liturgy and Catholic 
Life.’ In the part preceding this extract, Father Virgil contrasts the Christian 
view of woman’s equality with that of paganism, both ancient and modern. 
—ED. 


*Quoted in Croegaert, La femme chrétienne et la restauration liturgique, p. 3. 
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The sacrament of matrimony, which is the supernatural gate- 
way to Christian motherhood, reflects unmistakably the dignified 
position of the wife and mother in the mind of Christ and the 
Church. First of all, the union of wife and husband is a reflection 
of and a special participation in the sublime mystery of the union 
of the Church and Christ, as the epistle of the nuptial Mass brings 
out so well in the famous words of St. Paul. And so from early 
Christian times on, the Church was known also as the bride of 
Christ and as the mother of all the adopted brethren of Christ. 
The rite of marriage is administered, we know, not by the priest 
who is only the Church's witness in this instance, but by both 
parties to the marital union, not therefore by the man alone, but 
equally by the man and the woman. In the enactment of the rite, 
in the very words of the text, the woman is asked the same ques- 
tion as the man, she gives her consent in the same words as he 
does, and her consent is just as indispensable to the sacrament as 
his, no more so but also no less. Furthermore, the mutual duties 
of husband and wife, while reflecting the different temperaments 
and functions of the two, are nevertheless both matters of equal 
personal responsibility for them, between which there is little to 
choose, unless one were to hold that the husband has the more 
difficult task. The wife must render to the husband the obedience 
of genuine love, and the husband must render to the wife the love 
that will give up life for the beloved: ‘‘on the one hand respectful 
submission unto sacrifice; on the other, devoted love unto death.’” 


Christian marriage has a high role to play in God’s scheme 
of the creation and redemption of man, and it can play none of its 
part except through motherhood. The purpose of a Christian 
marriage is by no means properly expressed in the procreation and 
education of children, unless the phrase is interpreted, as it really 
should be, in terms of the supernatural purposes of life. Then the 
purpose of marriage and motherhood is seen to be a true coopera- 
tion in the very work of God and Christ here on earth. ‘‘It does 
not consist merely in giving birth to and educating human beings, 
but in producing Christians, in increasing the number of the elect, 
in peopling heaven. To be the generatrix of saints, such is the func- 


*Croegaert, La liturgie nuptiale, p. 29. 
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tion of the mother. And by showing us what saints owed to their 
mothers—a St. Augustine, St. Francis of Assisi, St. Joan of Arc, 
a Curé d’Ars—history also shows us that the mothers have known 
how to fulfil this function. It is their work to replenish Christian- 
ity in the matter of apostles, priests, saints.’’* Christian mother- 
hood thus has a high supernatural destiny, that of cooperating 
in the restoration of all things in Christ, of building up temples 
of the Holy Ghost, and of bringing ever new members into the 
mystical body of Christ. ‘‘Do you realize sufficiently that by your 
married life you extend the mystery of the incarnation of Christ, 
and that as Mary vested the divine Word with the livery of His 
physical members, so you in your children vest the same Word 
with the livery of His mystical members?’”* 


This noble function of Christian marriage falls especially 
to the Christian woman to exercise from the very birth of a new 
child to its attainment of full maturity. In fact, the entire work 
of rechristianization, as embodied in the scope of the liturgical 
movement, for instance, must find its first beginnings in the Chris- 
tian home under the inspiration of the mother. It has been said 
in this regard: ‘“There is much talk today of a liturgical movement, 
of a renewal of our holy liturgy and of the necessity of bringing 
it back into close contact with the faithful. What can we women 
do as our share in the solution of this burning question? Is there 
not an apostolate here that literally cries for the cooperation of 
us women? The spiritual energies of the woman work with great- 
est efficacy in the family. The family, taught and inspired by its 
priestess, the mother, must become the cradle unto a new liturgical 
life.’”® 


The mother is indeed a gardener of God doing a veritable 
priestly work in the Christian care of her children. It is she who 
has sent the child at the very beginning to the baptismal font of 
supernatural rebirth. But the seed of faith there sown into the 
child’s soul by the hand of God will not sprout or germinate except 


‘Croegaert, op. cit., p. 38. 

5Op. cit., p. 40. 

*Bibel und Liturgie, Vol. Il (1928), p. 346. 
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in so far as the soil of the infant soul is tended and watered. This 
is the function of the mother. She is truly the priestess of the 
home; hers is the sacerdotal work of bringing the latent seeds of 
divine grace, the gifts of faith and of the Holy Ghost, to bud forth 
in the soul of the child, to sprout blossoms and to bear fruit in 
accordance with the developing age of the child. Unless the mother 
thus leads the child properly to God, the further agencies of school 
and social center later on can only in part undo the evil done to 
the child by maternal neglect. The mother has the privilege of 
being the first to instil into the heart of the child, not only the 
general truth of the fatherhood of God, Creator of all, but the 
still more wonderful truths of the birth of Christ on earth, of His 
continuation in the Church, the sublime truths of our redemption 
as they continue to be living realities in all souls that beat in 
harmony with the pulse of the Church, and the duty of living out 
these truths in daily life, of forming the child into a shining 
model to the world of the resplendent truth of Christ. Not only 
does she lead her child to a knowledge and realization of these 
sublime truths, but she leads the child by hand unto the praying 
of these truths, unto the first actual living out its life of participa- 
tion in the life and love of God. 


As long as Christian motherhood functions as it should in 
the family, the influence of the mother will be a dominant one 
and will set the tone in favor of the cause of Christ. So long, also, 
there will be no degradation of woman possible, for that can 
come only when the sanctity of the family is given up. That is 
impossible for the Church of Christ, since Christ Himself has 
raised Christian marriage to the dignity of a sacrament and thus 
pointed the way to the high place that women must occupy in 
the scheme of His divine regeneration of mankind. 


Abbé Croegaert says of woman and the Church that “‘in 
the measure and degree in which the Church has pursued the work 
of christianizing peoples, she has always found her most faithful 
ally in the Christian woman.’ This is but one aspect of the wider 
truth that the fate of any civilization rests with its women. Any 





"La femme chrétienne et la restauration liturgique, p. 3. 
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civilization that does not give woman her proper dignified position 
in life and does not allow her to function in such a way as to give 
full expression to her various abilities and her personality, cannot 
endure long. The fostering of a healthy civilization is possible 
only if woman is accorded and retains her proper dignity and 
position in life, and if she actively plays the part which nature 
assigns to her as an instrument in the spread of all that is good. 
It may be the men that make most of the individual intellectual 
advances; but it is ever woman who on the one hand enkindles 
the spark of a better life in the souls of the young, and on the other 
keeps the flame actively burning in the hearts of the more mature, 
inspires them to a life expressive of the best in human nature. 
Above all will civilization wane whenever woman voluntar- 
ily abandons her high mission. Here, again, our own time has its 
parallel in the ancient civilization of Rome. Roman women were 
at first dignified and womanly, virtuous and educated. The ideal 
Roman matron is proverbial. But a change came among the women 
of the later empire; they wanted to be like the men. Desiring to 
shine more in public, they entered into sports, became public coach- 
drivers; even noble women entered into public gladiatorial com- 
bats. This naturally had its effect on Roman married life. The 
old domestic virtues disappeared; divorce increased and broke down 
the old order. There came the internal moral decay of Rome, which 
soon was followed by a total collapse of imperial greatness. ‘“The 
Roman wife,’’ says a writer, “‘was shipwrecked through her infi- 
delity to her calling, through her emancipated life of pleasure. 
The wife destroyed Rome and Rome spoiled the world.’ 
Unfortunately our modern feminism is following the pat- 
tern of the later Roman period instead of the Christian ideal of 
which it is totally ignorant. According to the Christian ideal, 
woman is given a wide scope in the important professions of pub- 
lic life, but woman then uses her resultant opportunity and power 
in the furtherance of this same ideal of Christianity. In our day, 
woman is guided in her feminist movement by the prevailing 
philosophy of life, which is one of selfish individualism and mate- 
rial pleasure. If she steps out into the public professions, which 


*Herman Schmitz, Gattin und Mutter, p. 63. 
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her Christian predecessors had practiced with such beneficent re- 
sults, it is acknowledgedly to get more out of life for herself, and 
not to do more real good in the world. The latter goal means self- 
denial and self-sacrifice, and nothing is farther from the spirit of 
modern feminism. That is why divorce is so rampant, and why 
personal pleasure, or glorified passion, supersedes the high ideals 
of the welfare of children, the sanctity of married life, and even 
justice itself, social justice above all. Women of today too often 
cultivate the appeals that address themselves to the lower nature 
of man, or again women seek their position of power and inde- 
pendence by becoming most like men, that is, distinctly unfemi- 
nine. It is greatly because of this that many social ills and evils 
are on the increase in our generations, that our conditions of life 
are in so many ways akin to those of decadent Rome. It is but 
another illustration of the old adage of corruptio optimi pessima— 
the corruption or perversion of that which is best ever turns out 
to be the worst kind of corruption. 


For woman is by nature better adapted to respond to and 
develop the best virtues of which human nature is capable, and 
especially to cooperate with God's grace in the elevation of these 
to the supernatural ideal of Christ. Her nature, unless artificially 
repressed or distorted, craves for the spiritual in a degree far above 
that of the average man. ““The nature of woman needs to be im- 
bued with spiritual values. She grasps them, in accordance with 
her being, deeply and permanently, guards them carefully, and 
injects them definitely into life. The feminine soul is much more 
intimately interwoven with the eternal than that of man.’” 


And so the Christian woman is as it were a natural sacra- 
ment in the world, an external sign of inner grace radiating good- 
ness everywhere. She is a power for good in the world to which 
only the most debased of men will fail to respond, and whose 
active influence the world has needed at all times. Her position of 
influence is increased in the degree in which she drinks deep at the 
fountain of the true Christian spirit, the life of the Church. Once 
the Christian ideal of the virtuous life had been fostered, the posi- 


*Abbot Herwegen, in the introduction to Wintersig, Liturgie und Frauen- 
seele, p. Vi. 
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tion of woman in the world had necessarily to change. From the 
Hellenistic position of abject futility, she quickly attained that of 
Christian dominance. For if in pagan civilization the woman was 
largely the tool of man, in Christian life the tables are almost 
turned around, with the added change that while man’s ordinary 
weapon of domination was brute force, the woman's is the power- 
ful one of spiritual influence. Nothing can withstand the patient 
perseverance of Christian virtue. And it is a plain matter of fact 
that the average man is quite helpless over against it. None can 
gainsay the influence and power of the woman who is a model of 
interior perfection. The latter is the supernatural elevation and 
intensification of the natural refinement and sanctity of woman, 
over against which the greater coarseness and brute strength of 
man avails so little. 

This should not be so much a matter of satisfaction for 
women, as of responsibility and of a responsibility that goes far 
beyond the confines of the home into all the professions for which 
woman is naturally fitted, i.e., all such as are devoid of the coarse- 
ness and use of force for which man seems to have been made and 
not woman. In all these fields, then, woman has a high Christian 
apostolate to perform in the world, the neglect of which means 
the downfall of civilization itself. ‘In external affairs,’’ wrote the 
golden-tongued Doctor of the Church, St. John Chrysostom, long 
ago, ““man and woman are by nature as also by practical activity 
distinct. For woman has to do more with the things of the home, 
man with the affairs of public and business life. But in the battles 
of God and in the endeavors for the cause of the Church, this 
is not the case. For it may well happen that woman is better fitted 
out for engaging upon these important battles and labors. This is 
indicated in the epistles of St. Paul... . Why do I mention this? 
For the following reason: that you do not consider it out of place 
for you to put forth such endeavors, and to enter upon such iabors 
as will tend towards an improvement in the Church of God.’’” 

The indictment of modern feminism made in terms of Chris- 
tian ideals is not that woman is stepping beyond the home in her 
activities and taking part in the affairs of the world. It is rather 


Ep. CLXX, Migne, P. G., 52, 709 f. 
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THE CHRISTIAN WOMAN 


that in doing so she has often abandoned all that is characteristi- 
cally feminine in her nature. She has abandoned the home which 
is her first responsibility; and she has consciously abandoned her- 
self unto assuming the coarseness of man, which is for her a dese- 
cration of natural sanctity and refinement. She has abandoned 
her God-given task of civilizing man for the pursuit of her indi- 
vidual earthly pleasure and satisfaction. In the Christian ideal 
woman's first responsibility is always the home. But if that is 
properly safeguarded, professions in the world must be left open 
to women, through which they can make their refining influence 
felt in their social environment. Even in the home, this whole 
task must be performed by the mother, who must not be only 
the guide and instructor of her children and the companion of her 
husband in the essential matters of mind and soul. The entire 
atmosphere of the home as well as of the life that radiates from 
the home is her work, so that she must be interested in social and 
civic questions, help in the Catholic Action of her parish and in its 
other activities, enhance the general cultural atmosphere of her 
home, and thus in every way perform the sacerdotal task of 
informing all the aspects and instruments of life with the true 
spirit of Christ. 


In the same way the woman in professional life must radiate 
everywhere the true Christian spirit in all her contacts. That indeed 
must be the Christian purpose of whatever walk of life she has 
assumed. In this respect Abbot Herwegen has pointed out a signi- 
ficant fact in Dante, the great Christian poet and thinker. When 
Dante had gone through the terrible despair of the Inferno, and 
when he had gone through the painful purification of the Purga- 
torio, he was ready to lift his eyes to the All-highest in heaven. 
Who was it led him there? It was a woman that took his hand 
and led him into the eternal happiness of the Paradiso. Beatrice 
conducted him out of suffering into a transfigured holiness. ‘Only 
a thinker imbued with the Catholic teaching,”” the Abbot com- 
ments, “‘could create such an ideal of woman.’ His words were 
addressed to the women students of Germany. But they are equally 
true of every Christian woman: the Catholic woman must be fully 
conscious that there is something in her soul divinely called to 
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lead men on to purity and refinement of soul, to light up for them 
the path leading to God.” 

The possibilities for woman in regard to man are two: 
either to plunge him deeper into hell than man would descend 
by himself, or else to lead him farther up into heaven than man 
would ascend by himself. It is part and parcel of the general choice 
before us: the increased paganization of life or else the rechristiani- 
zation of our life in terms of the true Christian spirit. There is 
some alarm over this situation and there has been talk of the 
downfall of Western culture. At all events, we are facing the 
growing chaos that is the result of the abandonment of the ideals 
of Christianity. In the disillusionment and pessimism that accom- 
pany this chaos there is only one true source of hope and life. It is 
the same divine source that transformed a darkened pagan world 
two thousand years ago. Then Christian women played a promi- 
nent role in conquering the world for Christ. Today, again, must 
the Christian woman come to the fore in a similar role, which has 
its natural roots deep in her being. Like her predecessors of old, she 
will be able to accomplish her important task in the degree to 
which she herself drinks deep of the indispensable source of the 
true Christian spirit. It is the liturgical apostolate that must trans- 
form and inspire our Christian women into genuine lay apostles 
of Christ. Thus transformed themselves, they will shine forth as 
examples before the world of the perfection of Christ. They will 
again play their historical role as the natural instruments of spread 
and growth in the world of the ideals of Christ, as the instruments, 
through Christ and His Church, of saving our world from the 
darkness of pagan ideals and life into which it is threatening to 
plunge to its ruin. 

VIRGIL MICHEL, O.S.B. 

St. John’s Abbey 


“7 umen Christi, p. 33 f. 
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MORE OR LESS LITURGICAL 
(Concluded) 


ET us illustrate one of the positive criteria by means 
of which we are trying to decide the value of a litur- 
gical celebration. By contrasting the feasts and sea- 
sons and establishing “‘‘groups,’’ it is possible to 
arrive at a new classification. 





I Ill 
Advent Seven Sorrows 
Christmas Holy Cross 
Epiphany St. John the Baptist (?) 
Hypapante (Candlemas) IV 
Lent Trinj 
Easter rinity _ 
. Corpus Christi 
Ascension 
Pentecost Sacred Heart 
Kingship of Christ 
Holy Name 
Immaculate Conception 
Il Holy Family 
‘ Maternity of Our Lady 
Assumption Solemnity of St. Joseph 
Annunciation ; 
Visitation Vv 
Transfiguration Saints 


This list shows again that it is not historical antiquity which 
is the decisive factor. The feasts of the Assumption and Annuncia- 
tion are almost as old as Christmas, but they nevertheless do not 
belong to the strictly liturgical cycle of the year. It is not the age of 
a feast that makes it better, although undeniably there have been 
centuries with more skill at composing liturgical offices than others. 
The helpless verbosity of the orations of the feast of St. John de 
la Salle contrasts sharply with the clear-cut profundity of the 
common of confessors. The poor composition of the antiphons of 
the Solemnity of St. Joseph or the Holy Family cannot seriously 
be compared with the classical texts of the Epiphany. There is a 
break in the tradition of craftsmanship in the art of composing 
texts and melodies for a special liturgy after 800 A. D. or so. 
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This again affects the form in which the feast presents itself to us. 
If it is inferior in this way it is of course less perfect as a piece of 
liturgy and therefore less liturgical, indirectly. 

If we analyze the above groups, we find that the feasts and 
seasons of the temporal cycle of our missal, with the addition of 
Hypapante (Candlemas) and with the exception of Corpus 
Christi, Sacred Heart and Trinity Sunday, belong to one group. 
Hypapante is out of place with the sanctoral feasts. Corpus Christi, 
Sacred Heart and Trinity Sunday belong to the fourth group. 

Our first group, the Church year strictly, seems to be the 
most liturgical group of them all. It is the direct unfolding of our 
Lord’s life and always deals with one of His life stages as such. 
It is not derived in any way but is an unselfconscious and objec- 
tive presentation of Christ’s redemptive work. It is simply our 
Lord living in His mysteries, who enables us to partake of His 
earthly life and make it our form of life. Year after year it is 
through Him sacramentally present. Eternity reaches down into 
time and the holy cycle of the Church’s seasons gives our lives the 
touch of eternity. The grand simplicity and sober majesty of this 
cycle is unequalled. Christ is all and everything in it, directing 
us through Himself to His father in heaven. This greatness is 
overwhelming. It is an atmosphere of awe and divine love. If ever 
we have tried to live in this air, we will have felt that it was strong 
and bracing. “Quis habitabit cum igne devorante?—-Who shall 
dwell with devouring fire?” 

It’s beauty and rhythm, although in our northern hemisphere 
it runs parallel to nature’s mighty rhythm, is greater than nature 
and has not been translated into any single act, not even in Bach’s 
hymns and Beethoven’s symphonies—which are of course most 
inadequate comparisons and not even analogies. There is no greater 
happihess on earth than to live this life with Christ through the 
years usque ad aetatem plenitudinis Christi: unto His parousia. 

As long as there is moderation, the feasts of the second and 
even the third group do not overshadow those of the first. Of the 
second group, several are repetitions, as Annunciation and Visita- 
tion (both commemorated in Advent ember week), and Trans- 
figuration (ember Saturday of Lent). The Assumption is parallel 
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to our Lord’s Ascension. These feasts are liturgically—-not dogma- 
tically and not in the appreciation of the faithful—out of place. 
The solemnity of the first three could easily be attached to their 
liturgically more opportune celebration during Advent and Lent. 
Nowadays these feasts have become mere clerical feasts in most 
countries. Their loss on the calendar of feasts would not even be 
noticed, and would hardly be more revolutionary than the present 
loss of Epiphany—the true climax of the cycle of the Parousia— 
in sO many countries. 


In the third group the duplication of the Seven Sorrows Feast 
is no liturgical gain. It is by no means a feast with truly liturgical 
spirit, as it centers far less about the passion of Christ considered 
objectively—it would be another Good Friday if it did—than 
about the psychological analysis of our Lady’s compassion. That 
is a worthy and beautiful subject of private devotion, but hardly a 
liturgical mystery. The occurrence of this feast in passion week is 
positively disturbing. If it were restricted to the Servite Order and 
other societies which have this kind of traditional veneration, the 
liturgy of the Church as a whole could only gain thereby. 


The two feasts of the Holy Cross are in an analogical posi- 
tion. Their office is a beautiful composition, as a liturgical com- 
position superior even to that of many of the older feasts. They 
deal with Christ and redemption—but not in the way which we 
could call strictly liturgical. They take the cross out of its true 
setting and place, of course because of historical reasons. In Con- 
stantinople they were national holidays, feasts of victory—but 
they have very little actual connection with the holy cycle of 
Christ’s mystery of the year of the Church. They would detract 
from the organic character of the annual mystery of Christ, if 
they were not practically reduced to rather insignificant roles now- 
adays. They interfere with the climax and anti-climax of the 
liturgical cycle. They may make for variation and picturesqueness. 
They may reduce the rigorism of a ‘‘pure’’ Church year and please 
us, as a beautiful interlude. We may make use of them in order 
to look back upon the unexhausted richness of Pascha. But that 
cannot change the judgment that they are of a lesser liturgical 
character than the feasts and seasons of the first group. 
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The fourth group includes the feasts of the Most Holy Trin- 
ity, Corpus Christi, Sacred Heart, Kingship of Christ, Holy Name, 
Immaculate Conception (in its present form), Holy Family, 
Maternity of Our Lady, Solemnity of St. Joseph and the possible 
additions of Christ the Worker, Christ the Priest, the Healer, Our 
Lady Mediatrix, and so forth. They are feasts which have been or 
will be composed and set up for a certain extra-liturgical purpose. 
Liturgy is here being used to bring home to priests and lay people 
certain truths which have either been attacked or denied or which 
need emphasis to meet evils of certain periods. It is a kind of 
propaganda which is also being exercised outside the Church by 
such celebrations as Mother’s Day, Labor Day, Navy Day, and 
others. They could be observed without an office and Mass com- 
posed of suitable quotations to indoctrinate the celebrant and the 
people. They are liturgicized sermons, encyclicals, dogmatic trea- 
tises, moral and social exhortations, protests and acts of faith. 
Their doctrinaire or moralizing character puts them in a category 
of their own, foreign to liturgy, which is the sacramental pres- 
ence of Christ’s redemptive work. 


These feasts have been introduced through pastoral wisdom 
and deep concern for the world. Although they are not strictly 
liturgical and some of them are by no means well composed (e.g., 
Solemnity of St. Joseph, Holy Family, Holy Trinity), they are a 
necessary means of mass education and constitute a very effective 
affirmation of the Church’s faith. They come and go, as many 
similar feasts have come and gone with the changing times. The 
only regret one may feel is that some of their octaves obstruct 
seasons which are intensely liturgical, and others, besides being 
badly composed, suffer from our modern tendency of duplication, 
which is good in propaganda, but rather harmful in art or liturgy. 
A revision of their texts and their reduction to a one day celebra- 
tion in a liturgically uncrowded season would open wide vistas 
on those giants which constitute the first group. Holy Name could, 
e.g., easily be made a secondary title of Circumcision; and the 
idea of the Holy Family is more beautifully expressed in the Sun- 
day within the octave of Epiphany, whose gospel can easily be 
used for sermons on the Christian family without making it neces- 
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sary to ignore the grandeur and spirituality of the Sunday office. 
The hymns of the Holy Family office, moreover, are very much 
nineteenth century bourgeois when compared with those of the 
Epiphany. (I hope that this shows that our liturgical radicalism, 
our purism, still has room for practical compromise. ) 


The fifth group, the feasts of the saints, are liturgically prob- 
ably second in rank and therefore above the second, third and 
fourth groups. This may seem surprising at first sight. I know that 
some of the offices and Masses are poor as literary or liturgical 
compositions. But so are some feasts of our Lord, our Lady, and 
Trinity Sunday with its monotonous repetition of definitions 
and exclamations. 

But they are better liturgy through the simple fact that they 
are strictly mysteries of Christ. They are scattered all over the 
year, because the saints met with their end and went to their 
reward at the most inopportune times. Some even dared to die on 
Easter Sunday or Christmas Eve. So their memoria is somehow 
fixed by Providence. But their death is not just their death. It is 
the climax of the life of a member of the mystical body. They 
suffered and worked in Christ and their life has its only accom- 
plishment through their being part of Christ’s redemptive work. 
Their memoriae really are little Good Fridays and Easters. Of 
course this Pasch of each saint is only relative to Christ's, it is 
derivative. It flows from the original mystery. It is only analogi- 
cally a new Calvary and Easter. It is the continuation of Christ’s 
historical life in His living members. In Christ, through Christ 
and with Christ, in, through and with His death, their death has 
become glorious and a new life. Through Mass the original, basic 
act on which rest these derivatives becomes a sacramental reality. 
That is why we say Mass on a saint’s feast. The mother-mystery 
comprises its daughter-mysteries, the passion of the Savior com- 
prises the passion of the saved. 

Nevertheless it would be more correct liturgically if a visible 
distinction of level were to be observed—as in olden times, when a 
second Mass of the day was said after the Mass of the saint, some- 
thing which nowadays happens only very seldom on privileged 
feriae. A careful analysis of the old Masses of the common of the 
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saints, however, shows that in them really Christ is all and every- 
thing. Their suppressed prefaces show this even more. The feast 
of the saint is really all in Christ. The saint is being seen through 
the medium of the Arch-martyr, the Son of God. 


We can conclude, therefore, that the feasts of the saints are, 
liturgically speaking, only second to the Church year strictly so- 
called, even though some of their offices and Masses have been 
invaded by foreign matter: moralism, subjectivism and individual- 
ism. It might do no liturgical harm to have a memoria every day of 
the year—were it not that for obvious practical considerations we 
have to restrict them. The Church has given a lead by suppressing 
even their commemoration on high feasts and during intensely 
“‘liturgical’’ seasons like Holy Week. ‘““The good is the enemy of 
the better,” says a German proverb. We cannot have two Masses 
every day. Repetition of the Mass destroys the organic unity of 
the liturgical day, which is built up and centered around the divine 
Sacrifice as its one climax: entia non sunt multiplicanda. 


A restriction could be made by contracting feasts into one, as 
has been done in the Benedictine breviary, where the “‘charity’’ 
saints share the same feast, as do likewise Sts. Joachim and Anne. 
Our sense of liturgical perfection would certainly not suffer if 
some of the less known saints of the past were restricted to a more 
local and national worship, and the overflow of doctors were 
grouped according to time or place or outstanding subjects (the 
Fathers of the East, the West, the Great Scholastics, the Eucharis- 
tic Doctors, the Catechists, the Preachers, etc.). 


If we were to discuss further details and desideranda, we 
should have to talk about individual books, offices and music. 
This would lead too far. A volume could be filled by only work- 
ing out the classical principles of “‘architecture’’ for the seasons and 
feasts of the liturgy. We would be entangled in theological, philo- 
sophical, historical, esthetical and psychological discussions. An 
essay like the present has no other intention than to stimulate 
reflection and discussion. Later on, the expert has to come in and 
supersede the amateur. We sincerely hope, therefore, that our ram- 
bling and scattered remarks may inspire others to take up the 
matter more thoroughly and competently. 
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In any event, I hope to have shown that we have to be 
very careful in using the words “‘liturgical’’ and ‘“‘unliturgical.”’ 


A rubricist is not a liturgist, because a rubricist need not have 
the slightest idea of the real background of liturgy so long as he 
writes and explains existing rubrics. He will make mistakes in 
interpretation if he has not the ‘‘spirit of the liturgy,’’ and he will 
be a nuisance to everybody around him for his legal heckling—but 
that will not make him a liturgist, and far less a Christian who 
lives through liturgy. 


I have met liturgists too. I wish people would stop calling 
those persons liturgists who work for the liturgical revival among 
the masses. A liturgist is a scholar who studies liturgy from the 
historical and doctrinal viewpoints, or who teaches liturgy. 


Both the liturgist and the rubricist are necessary to prevent 
arbitrary anarchy. One is a sort of police, and the other a teacher 
or investigator. 


But a Christian who wants to know more about the liturgy 
and to help his fellow Christians to do likewise is not a liturgist. 
A Christian who wants to live the life of Christ through more inti- 
mate integration of his own life with that of the Church and her 
sacraments is not a liturgist and by no means a rubricist. He is a 
Catholic Christian, nothing else. 


H. A. REINHOLD 
Seattle, Wash. 
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DOM ANSCAR VONIER: A MAN OF THE PEOPLE 


O speak of the late Abbot of Buckfast, Dom Anscar 
Vonier, O.S.B., as a lover of the liturgy would be 
( superfluous. This characterization is, at the same 
time, too obvious and too general. He had his own 
particular attitude towards the liturgy and it was an 
attitude which accorded with his whole life. The unity of the man 
and the liturgist, the practical exemplification in his life of the 
qualities which he praised in liturgical worship deserves, it seems 
to me, now that he is no longer with us, special mention. No better 
example could be found to illustrate the truth that the liturgical 
movement implies a certain outlook on the world. In particular, 
it implies a certain attitude towards those whom we may style 
the People. It is the combination of classicism with the demands 
of popular worship for which that movement stands. 





There is no need to insist here on the fact that in the liturgy 
we have the classic form of Catholic worship. This is the main 
road by which God approaches man and man draws near to God. 
It provides not a form but the form of worship. Its claim to be 
such rests on stronger ground than that it is the traditional form 
and is adhered to because it is disastrous to disturb anything conse- 
crated by long usage. The real reason for stating that it is the form 
of worship consists in the fact that it embodies and has grown 
out of and around a rite prescribed by Christ Himself. As the ger- 
minating cell creates the organism of the species to which it belongs, 
so has the eucharistic act created this body of praise, confession and 
intercession. 

But this very classicism means that it is for general use and 
adapted therefore to the needs of all, no matter to what grade of 
spirituality they may belong. This is the truth on which we find 
Abbot Vonier constantly insisting. Nothing aroused his protest 
more than any tendency which would make Catholicism the cult 
of a spiritual and moral élite, and it is a protest which he did not 
fail to make in connection with the liturgy. As an example, take 
this passage from the chapter ‘‘On Formalism’’ in his book con- 
cerning The New and Eternal Covenant: 
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In an age in which the internal gifts of the Spirit have received 
such unusual attention as is the case nowadays, the danger of seeing 
formalism in the external and more material practices of Catholi- 
cism presents itself with greater insistence than at other times. We 
might easily become unjust to many generations of our brethren 
in the past because we see them so busy with the external things of 
religion such as crusades, pilgrimages, church building. The very 
stability which Catholicism had acquired in its external forms from 
the ninth century onwards, might tend to scandalize certain spirits 
to whom freshness in religious things is the same as sincerity in 
them. In this matter some Catholic writers have not been far from 
joining the ranks of the protestant Puritans. Now if there is one 
supremely important feature of Catholicism it is the spiritual worth 
of external things through the power of faith. . There may be 
energy of faith in a Catholic people who year after year and cen- 
tury after century observe regularly all the rites and ceremonies of 
the Church without any alteration or innovation; such apparent 
monotony of spiritual life would by no means argue absence of 
true religion or even of personal fervor. 

And here are two passages from The People of God which 
may serve as commentaries on the foregoing. The first is from the 


chapter on ‘“The People of God and the Altar’’ and reads thus: 


Though it be a laudable thing to teach the Catholic multitudes 
how to enter more deeply into the mystery of the Mass through 
personal devotion and attention, it would, on the other hand, be a 
mistaken policy to exact too intense a degree of individual piety, 
as if the Mass were nothing else than a good occasion for self- 
improvement. ; 
The second is from a preceding chapter entitled: “Popular 

Aspects of the Divine Gifts.’’ Here we find this statement: 


We all know of controversies about the frequency of sacra- 
mental Communion amongst Christians; in this matter as in many 
others, men had forgotten that the Bread of angels had become the 
Bread of men, that it had become the Bread of a people; they 
thought it was a delicacy reserved for the rich in spirit, for the 
few: this controversy was on the point of becoming one of the 
most dangerous heresies. At bottom, pride was the cause of this 
theological perversion: men came to consider Christian life to be 
the achievement of the few only and consequently the Bread of 
God was not for the masses but for the élite. 

With these quotations to guide us we can now turn to those 
two aspects of Abbot Vonier’s work which are most prominent in 


the story of his life—his work as a theologian and his work as the 
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initiator of the enterprise which achieved the rebuilding on its 
original site of Buckfast Abbey. As a theologian, it may be said 
to have been the late Abbot’s function, and one which well became 
him as a son of St. Benedict, to recall a generation only too prone 
to feverish and passing excitements to the norm of Catholic 
thought. He insisted, time and again, on what he termed a classic 
Catholicism. There is one passage at the beginning of The New 
and Eternal Covenant from which, though it is too long to quote 
in its entirety, I must, even at the risk of multiplying quotations 
unduly, cite certain sentences. They seem to me to define what he 
conceived to be his special vocation as a theological writer. 


It has seemed to me that this instability in the external for- 
tunes of the Church has made us timid, has rendered us nervous, 
and has deprived us, at least to a considerable extent, of that sense 
of spiritual victory which should never be absent from true Catho- 
lic mentality. The forces of disruption which have separated whole 
races and peoples from the Church seem to have filled us, who have 
remained faithful through the grace of God, with a sense of terror. 
I have often wondered how a Catholic would feel concerning his 
faith if there had never been any schisms, heresies or apostasies, if 
the tribulations which have been sent to the Church had been only 
persecutions from without, from the pagan. . . . Though we may 
give a certain amount of credence to a saying which is often re- 
peated, perhaps too often, that schisms and heresies and apostasies 
purify the Church by trying her, there is one evil which those sad 
events undoubtedly leave behind them, a feeling of restlessness in 
many devout believers. Moreover, as every theologian will admit, 
through the struggles with heresy Catholic doctrine loses something 
of its harmonious proportions, as we have to insist on one truth 
almost to the exclusion of others in our defensive work. Heresies are 
generally the denial of one specific doctrine, and the Catholic doc- 
tor in defense of the endangered dogma has almost to neglect every- 
thing else in order to give his full attention to the position that is 
in peril. A good deal of Catholic theology, though always most true 
and most orthodox, is not always seen in its due proportions, just 
as in war the hasty and irregular trenches that are thrown up to 
shelter the bodies of men who defend their country are, for the 
time being, of greater importance than ancient cities far back in 
the rear. 

It was to restore the lost sense of proportion and to free 
Catholic thought from the deflecting influences of current or by- 


gone controversies that Anscar Vonier in all his writings aimed. 
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And it was a labor specially needed in countries which are not 
experiencing acute persecution. Such persecution tends to sharpen 
the lines of division between Church and world to create in the 
faithful the corporate consciousness which ensures loyalty. But 
where the regime is one of “‘liberal’’ toleration and the faithful 
live in daily contact with people whose religious beliefs compro- 
mise rather than definitely oppose Catholic Christianity, such a 
recall to the classic tradition is particularly salutary. Liberalisrn 
does not attack but water down the faith. It gives an exaggerated 
emphasis to subordinate aspects of Christianity. By presenting an 
appearance of generous concession and expressing amicable desires 
for ‘‘reunion,”’ it forces the intransigent Catholic into a position 
which to the uninstructed will seem ungracious. By these means 
the firm outline and right proportions of the Creed are blurred and 
warped. 


But in correcting these tendencies Abbot Vonier showed none 
of that contempt for the multitude which too often characterizes 
the specialist. The London Tablet was right when, in its obituary 
notice of him, it said: ‘‘He had a peculiar gift for bridging the gulf 
which too often divides theology from the common understanding 
and the setting cf daily life.’ His works were published in popular 
editions and were intended no less for the instructed laity than for 
the professional reader. There is in them a note of personal con- 
viction, of earnest pleading, an aptness of phrase and simile which 
takes them out of the lecture room and makes them accessible to 
the larger public ignorant of theological technicalities. This ability 
to popularize the profound was a gift which he shared with 
another writer for English Catholics—the late Father Bede Jarrett, 
O.P. It is one of the most valuable gifts at the service of the 
Church. It is not unreasonable surely to relate it to familiarity with 
a liturgy that is both classical and popular. 


But it was as the man who undertook, without financial 
resources and with the initial help of only one skilled worker 
supplemented by a single horse and cart, the stupendous task of 
rebuilding, with no other assistance than that of the community 
itself, the Abbey which is now his monument, that Abbot Vonier 
became most widely known. The erection of such a building in 
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initiator of the enterprise which achieved the rebuilding on its 
original site of Buckfast Abbey. As a theologian, it may be said 
to have been the late Abbot’s function, and one which well became 
him as a son of St. Benedict, to recall a generation only too prone 
to feverish and passing excitements to the norm of Catholic 
thought. He insisted, time and again, on what he termed a classic 
Catholicism. There is one passage at the beginning of The New 
and Eternal Covenant from which, though it is too long to quote 
in its entirety, I must, even at the risk of multiplying quotations 
unduly, cite certain sentences. They seem to me to define what he 
conceived to be his special vocation as a theological writer. 


It has seemed to me that this instability in the external for- 
tunes of the Church has made us timid, has rendered us nervous, 
and has deprived us, at least to a considerable extent, of that sense 
of spiritual victory which should never be absent from true Catho- 
lic mentality. The forces of disruption which have separated whole 
races and peoples from the Church seem to have filled us, who have 
remained faithful through the grace of God, with a sense of terror. 
I have often wondered how a Catholic would feel concerning his 
faith if there had never been any schisms, heresies or apostasies, if 
the tribulations which have been sent to the Church had been only 
persecutions from without, from the pagan. . . . Though we may 
give a certain amount of credence to a saying which is often re- 
peated, perhaps too often, that schisms and heresies and apostasies 
purify the Church by trying her, there is one evil which those sad 
events undoubtedly leave behind them, a feeling of restlessness in 
many devout believers. Moreover, as every theologian will admit, 
through the struggles with heresy Catholic doctrine loses something 
of its harmonious proportions, as we have to insist on one truth 
almost to the exclusion of others in our defensive work. Heresies are 
generally the denial of one specific doctrine, and the Catholic doc- 
tor in defense of the endangered dogma has almost to neglect every- 
thing else in order to give his full attention to the position that is 
in peril. A good deal ot Catholic theology, though always most true 
and most orthodox, is not always seen in its due proportions, just 
as in war the hasty and irregular trenches that are thrown up to 
shelter the bodies of men who defend their country are, for the 
time being, of greater importance than ancient cities far back in 
the rear. 

It was to restore the lost sense of proportion and to free 
Catholic thought from the deflecting influences of current or by- 


gone controversies that Anscar Vonier in all his writings aimed. 
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A MAN OF THE PEOPLE 


And it was a labor specially needed in countries which are not 
experiencing acute persecution. Such persecution tends to sharpen 
the lines of division between Church and world to create in the 
faithful the corporate consciousness which ensures loyalty. But 
where the regime is one of “‘liberal’’ toleration and the faithful 
live in daily contact with people whose religious beliefs compro- 
mise rather than definitely oppose Catholic Christianity, such a 
recall to the classic tradition is particularly salutary. Liberalism 
does not attack but water down the faith. It gives an exaggerated 
emphasis to subordinate aspects of Christianity. By presenting an 
appearance of generous concession and expressing amicable desires 
for ‘‘reunion,”’ it forces the intransigent Catholic into a position 
which to the uninstructed will seem ungracious. By these means 
the firm outline and right proportions of the Creed are blurred and 
warped. 


But in correcting these tendencies Abbot Vonier showed none 
of that contempt for the multitude which too often characterizes 
the specialist. The London Tablet was right when, in its obituary 
notice of him, it said: ‘‘He had a peculiar gift for bridging the gulf 
which too often divides theology from the common understanding 
and the setting cf daily life.” His works were published in popular 
editions and were intended no less for the instructed laity than for 
the professional reader. There is in them a note of personal con- 
viction, of earnest pleading, an aptness of phrase and simile which 
takes them out of the lecture room and makes them accessible to 
the larger public ignorant of theological technicalities. This ability 
to popularize the profound was a gift which he shared with 
another writer for English Catholics—the late Father Bede Jarrett, 
O.P. It is one of the most valuable gifts at the service of the 
Church. It is not unreasonable surely to relate it to familiarity with 
a liturgy that is both classical and popular. 


But it was as the man who undertook, without financial 
resources and with the initial help of only one skilled worker 
supplemented by a single horse and cart, the stupendous task of 
rebuilding, with no other assistance than that of the community 
itself, the Abbey which is now his monument, that Abbot Vonier 
became most widely known. The erection of such a building in 
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a remote valley of Protestant England was not calculated, one 
might suppose, to make a strong or widespread appeal. It was to be 
a home for men whose lives were dedicated to prayer, and prayer, 
it must be sadly confessed, does not interest the majority of present- 
day Englishmen, for whom the ideals of the contemplative life are 
inexplicable, if not positively foolish. And yet this particular 
Abbey became known, through the agency of the popular press, 
and the progress of its building was followed with interest by 
millions. Why was this? One Catholic paper has described the 
late Abbot as a ‘‘great showman.’’ The phrase is misleading for it 
might imply that he loved publicity for its own sake or for the 
financial assistance that it brought. The real reason why his under- 
taking elicited popular interest lay far deeper. It is related to that 
philosophy of life which we have seen to have its source in litur- 
gical worship. 

The fact that the labor employed was that of consecrated 
hands was in itself an expression of that philosophy. We see the 
direction in which his mind looked by his choice of a title for a 
book on the mystical body. He called it The People of God. He 
preferred that title to the word Church because, as he argued, 
Catholicism covers a wider area than ecclesiasticism. It covers in 
fact the whole life of a people engaged in varied secular pursuits. 
In this same book, commenting on a passage in Ecclesiasticus, he 
wrote: 

The craftsman who makes the brazen seal, the smith standing 
by the anvil, in whose ears there is always the noise of the hammer, 
the potter sitting at his work and turning the wheel, all these have 
their activities described lovingly by the divine author; the impor- 
tance of their existence is summed up in the words: “Without 
these a city is not built.” It is true that they are not the governing 
body: “Upon the judge’s seat they shall not sit,” yet they are men 
of power: “They shall strengthen the state of the world: and their 
prayer shall be in the work of their craft, applying their souls, and 
searching in the law of the most High.” 

The Buckfast enterprise did again what the labors of the 
first Benedictines had done for heathen Europe and what had been 
done for medieval Christendom by the guilds; it associated religion 
with the manual worker as such. It brought Catholicism out of 
the mysterious shadows of the sanctuary and set it as a working 
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faith before the eyes of men who had associated it only with 
strange rites and ceremonies. As manifested in the dedicated artisan 
it became a thing which scorners of contemplation could appreciate. 


As a consequence, the building that rose gradually by the 
side of the Dart was thronged during the summer season with a 
heterogeneous company of “‘trippers.’’ To quote the Tablet once 
more: ‘“The chars-a-bancs to see the church the monks had built 
themselves became a regular feature of the summer landscape, and 
the generous offerings of these sightseers played a welcome part in 
defraying the cost of the ambitious and triumphant undertaking.” 
These swarming and sometimes unintentionally irreverent crowds 
would have grated on one whose spiritual sensitiveness was uncor- 
rected by that love of the common people which is derived from 
our Lord Himself and from the traditions of His Church. But 
Abbot Vonier knew that if his visitors gave, they also received, 
unconsciously, what might be infinitely more than any monetary 
gift. Quite deliberately therefore he advertised the faith in this 
way. The absolute freedom of the building itself in design and 
furnishing from any trace of vulgarity was only equalled by the 
width of the hospitality which welcomed the philistines of the 
south coast watering places. Therein was manifested the genius 
of Catholicism, a genius which was embodied in this finely tem- 
pered and large-hearted man and which has its supreme exemplifi- 
cation in that liturgy which is both classic and popular. 


If we were concerned to show the kind of individual which 
close familiarity with the liturgy is calculated to fashion, no better 
example could be given than the one we have been considering. As 
the origin of the term indicates, liturgy refers to public acts under- 
taken by the whole community. Though it be directed to the 
highest objects, it is a communal and not a private thing. Its effect 
on mind and character, when allowed to have its way, must cor- 
respond to this. If on the one hand it lifts the soul to sublime 
heights, it also humanizes and democratizes us. It is this double 
effect which I have tried to illustrate by reference to the great 
liturgist who has so recently passed from us. 

STANLEY B. JAMES 


Alton, Hampshire, England 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
THE WEEKLY PSALTER OF THE ROMAN BREVIARY’ 


HE Church’s custom of praying the entire psalter in 
4 the course of a week dates back to Christian anti- 

i quity. Tradition points to Pope St. Damasus as the 
j originator of the so-called Psalterium per hebdoma- 
dam, the weekly psalter, as it was used in the Roman 
breviary up to the year 1913. 

Pope Pius X began, and in part finished, a thorough reform 
of the breviary. It was concerned chiefly with the weekly psalter, 
and this for two reasons: 

(1) First of all, the weekly psalter was in reality no longer 
being prayed. The many festive offices had practically supplanted 
the ferial ‘de ea,’’ and even on the few ferial days that remained 
votive offices could be said. Of the hundred and fifty psalms, 
scarcely thirty were recited regularly throughout the year; the rest 
were used only on rare occasions. Pius X accomplished a great 
work in the interest of the liturgy when he returned to the ancient 
principle of the Church, “‘Each week the entire psalter,’’ and 
restored to the temporal cycle (the Sundays, the lenten ferias and 
the ember days) its due precedence over the sanctoral offices. The 
first purpose of his reform was: back to the ancient liturgy! 

(2) As far as possible he also wished to shorten the office, 
and therefore he had to undertake a new arrangement of the psalms 
for the week. It is rather amazing that despite the extremely con- 
servative character of the Church, Pius X should have resolved 
upon this vast change which went counter to a practice of fifteen 
hundred years’ standing. 

How was this shortening accomplished? In the old arrange- 
ment of the “‘psalter for the week,’’ a number of psalms recurred 
daily: e.g., at Lauds, the little hours (the lengthy Ps. 118), and 
at Compline. All the remaining psalms had to be distributed 
between Matins and Vespers, so that the old Matins were very 
long. According to the new order, no psalm is repeated within 





*Translated from Bibel und Liturgie, Vol. V, pp. 131-134. 
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THE WEEKLY PSALTER 


the week with the exception of Ps. 94, which is used daily in the 
invitatory of Matins. As a result, ferial and festive offices are now 
of practically the same length. 

By the Bull Divino Affatu of November 1, 1911, the new 
psalter was made obligatory for the entire Church. 

We shall now examine the structure of the new psalter and 
attempt to discover why the individual psalms were assigned 
their particular place. The answer to this question is not merely 
of intellectual interest, but will enable us to understand the divine 
office better. 

Three principles guided the new arrangement of the psalms: 


(1) Out of reverence for its antiquity, the old order was to 
be preserved as far as possible. 

(2) The hour thoughts were to be given all possible empha- 
sis. 

(3) The remaining psalms were to be arranged in order 
throughout the week. 

Closer examination of the application of these rules reveals 
the following data: 

(1) The preservation of the old arrangement. If a special 
reason determined the place of a psalm in the old psalter, that posi- 
tion was retained in the new if at all possible. 

a) The psalms of the Sunday hours, with the exception of 
Matins, were almost entirely unchanged since they had been pur- 
posely chosen. 

b) The first psalms of Prime from Monday to Friday were 
retained: 23, 24, 25, 22, 21. They were all originally in Sunday 
Prime; however, the breviary of Pius V designated them as the 
first psalms for week-day Prime in such a way that Ps. 22, which 
is expressly eucharistic, is said on Thursday, and Ps. 21, which 
refers to Christ’s passion, on Friday. 

c) The second psalms of the old ferial Lauds were retained, 
since they were psalms of praise. 

d) Lastly, now as formerly the Vesper psalms begin with 
Ps. 109. The psalms for Matins, Lauds, and the week-day little 
hours are taken from Ps. 1 to 108, those for Vespers from Ps. 
109-150. A number of psalms at Lauds are the only exception, 
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ten of them being taken from the Vesper group. To sum up, 
psalms selected for liturgical or historical reasons were given first 
consideration in the new arrangement. 

(2) Regard for the hour thought. In the distribution of the 
psalms, the respective hour thought played a decisive role in only 
two instances, namely, in Lauds and Compline. Thus the psalms 
for Lauds and Compline were chosen because of their content, 
whereas in the other parts of the office the hour thought was not 
considered in assigning the psalms. We shall presently consider in 
greater detail the arrangement of the psalms for Lauds and Com- 
pline. 

(3) The rest of the psalms were assigned to the other hours 
according to order, only slight deviations being made for technical 
and ideal considerations. 

In treating of the psalms of the different hours we shall fre- 
quently refer back to these basic principles. 

We are now ready to consider the selection of the psalms of 
Compline and Lauds. 

(1) Compline. For Compline psalms were chosen which 
qualified as night prayers and had at the same time a penitential 
character. They were selected in numerical order as follows: Mon- 
day, 6 and 7; Tuesday, 11, 12, 15; Wednesday, 33 and 60; 
Thursday, 69 and 70; Friday, 76 and 85; Saturday, 87 and 102. 
The Church has always followed this principle of arrangement 
according to ascending numerical order in the breviary and to some 
extent also in the missal. Only in the more recent offices did she 
deviate from this rule. 


In Compline there are likewise psalms particularly chosen 
as night prayers. It is important to note this because it makes a 
great difference whether one personally places a special meaning on 
a psalm or whether the Church does it! 


(2) Lauds. The arrangement of the psalms for Lauds is 
much more complicated and a different method of approach is 
necessary for understanding it. Sunday Lauds were taken as a pat- 
tern, and this was copied as to content and external structure in 
the week-day Lauds. The following list of psalms for Lauds of 
the weekly psalter will aid us in understanding this: 
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Ps. Ps. Ps. Ps. 
Sunday re 92 99 62 Canticle 148 
ee 46 5 23 “ 116 
MII: isssisstinisaestenciio: UE 42 66 ™ 134 
Wednesday —___...____. 96 64 100 . 145 
:: _eaeeaimecen 89 35 ‘ 146 
BRS, 142 84 _ 147 
Es 149 91 63 150 


a) The first psalm at Lauds on Sunday is Ps. 92, a so-called 
royal psalm: ““‘Dominus regnavit—God is King.’’ Similar royal 
psalms (Ps. 95 to 99 are so called) were chosen for the first 
psalm at Lauds on the other days of the week. Some of them even 
have the identical initial word ‘“‘Dominus regnavit.’’ Beginning 
with Monday they are arranged in ascending order: 

Ps. 46: “Rex magnus super omnem terram—rex omnis ter- 
rae Deus—regnabit Deus super gentes.”’ 

Ps. 95: “Dicite in gentibus, quia Dominus regnavit’’ (God, 
the King of the world, of the pagans and the Jews). 

Ps. 96: “Dominus regnavit’’! 

Ps. 97: “Jubilate in conspectu Regis Domini’! 

Ps. 98: ““‘Dominus regnavit’’! 

Ps. 149: “Filit Sion exultent in rege suo.” 

b) The second psalms at Lauds for week days are the same 
as those given in the breviary of Pius V. Their choice for this hour 
goes back to antiquity. Beginning with Monday they are as fol- 
lows: Ps. 5, 42, 64, 89, 142, 91. They, too, are arranged in 
ascending order, Ps. 142 for Friday being the only exception. One 
may conclude that there is a special reason for departing from the 
general rule, namely, that Ps. 142, filled as it is with the thought 
of sorrow and suffering, is especially appropriate for Friday, the 
day on which Christ died. 

c) The third psalm of Sunday Lauds is the beautiful song 
of yearning, Ps. 62 (‘“Deus, Deus meus, ad te de luce vigilo’’). 
During the week we have Ps. 23, 66, 100, 35, 84, 63. I must 
confess that I can give no adequate explanation of the selection and 
order of these psalms. They are not in ascending order nor is their 
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content related to Ps. 62. for Sunday. I can surmise the probable 
reason for the choice of some, but I have insufficient proof. 

d) The fourth psalm has always been a canticle. In the new 
psalter several new ones are included. I am unable to give any sat- 
isfactory reason why a canticle should be prayed at this particular 
point. 

e) The fifth psalm is always a ‘‘Laud-song,”’ one of the so- 
called ‘‘praising psalms.’’ They are thus named because they begin 
with the words Lauda or Laudate, and are responsible for this 
hour being called Lauds. They also are arranged in ascending 
order: 116 (Laudate Dominum), 134 (Laudate nomen Domini), 
145 (Lauda anima), 146 (Laudate Dominum), 147 (Lauda 
Jerusalem), 150 (Laudate Dominum). 

In conclusion, I will say again that for a friend of the liturgy 
the study of the psalter is not only interesting, but is also a potent 
means for furthering a better understanding and a more edifying 
recitation of the divine office. 

Pius PARSCH 


Klosterneuburg near Vienna 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
CHRISTIAN TRANSIENTS—TRANSIENT CHRISTIANS? 


HERE is a French term for a category of Christian 
transients: “les sans paroisse’’—the people without 
2 parish to which they belong. In the more static 
society before the American and French revolutions, 

Same} when people did not move about so freely as they 
do now, this group was small and of no great moment. This is 
still reflected in canon law and our pastoral methods, which look 
on such people as the exception to a rule. Of course there have 
always been unstable elements even in the most stable society. 
There were soldiers and sailors, comedians and wandering quacks. 
But of these, the only ‘‘honest’’ people, according to medieval 
standards, were the soldiers. For them the Church centuries ago 
created army chaplains, and we still keep up the tradition in 
the fine chaplain service of our U. S. Army and Navy. But what 
about the rest of them? And are they all without a parish to the 
same degree? 

It is not sufficient for somebody to live in a territory which is 
ecclesiastically assigned to a parish, although according to canon 
law, that makes us parishioners. There are people who do not even 
fit into this legal category: those seamen who sail on tramp ships 
and do not see their home port in months or years. Or those rail- 
way and bus men who live under similar though less extreme 
conditions. The same thing is now true about many aviators. 
Then too, what about artists and show-people and many travel- 
ling salesmen who are professional travellers? They never become 
members of a parish, and they naturally develop religious indivi- 
dualism or indifferentism. Although many of them could attend 
Mass wherever they are, they will always be guests and somewhat 
irresponsible in the community of the parish. The community 
angle of their spiritual life is being neglected. They become some- 
thing like general citizens of the Church. They are still Catholic, 
even Roman Catholic, perhaps practising Catholics. They may 
give a full share to the upkeep of any parish they come to. But 
there is an imponderable in our spiritual life which is necessary 
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and which cannot be neglected without damage to our own reli- 
gious personality. It consists in attachment to the very natural 
ties which connect us with family life, with a given community, 
with the soil. We have to rub shoulders with our neighbors, also 
in religious life, if we want to develop into real religious personal- 
ities. 

Why are intellectual people often so unsatisfactory as Catho- 
lics, and why is it that they too often make a caricature of liturgi- 
cal piety, discrediting it in the eyes of their pastors? Is it not 
because they hold themselves aloof from the ‘‘vulgarity’’ of our 
everyday parish life and its sometimes drab and monotonous activ- 
ities? Many of these intellectuals in Germany, who were expected 
to have a deeper understanding of the Church than the “‘average 
man in the street’’ Catholic, fell for a sort of intellectual Nazi- 
dom in 1933 and 1934, while the plain parishioner stuck to his 
guns and had a sane distrust of this strange brand of religion 
dressed up in a mixture of patriotism, tradition, liturgical phrases 
and romantic blood and soil slogans. We already see signs of this 
same attitude in the intellectual circles of Catholics living on our 
campuses, who flirt with one or the other form of totalitarianism 
and abuse their greater knowledge of history, philosophy and 
theology to evolve their own brand of compromise, far removed 
from the sound feeling of the people in our parishes. They are 
not real parishioners, but honor the parish with their presence. 
Being Catholics, they have to go to one of the existing parish 
churches, although they would prefer their own intellectual con- 
venticle. Instead of integrating the ‘‘vulgarity’’ of their parishes 
through their intellectual contribution, they withdraw into eso- 
teric separation. They will be the first to discover that, after all, 
Catholicism has a fervent zeal for social justice in common with 
communism, and that its emphasis on authority and order, family 
life and patriotism are points of contact with any brand of fascism. 
For them liturgy is only an escape from “Vulgaerkatholizismus,”’ 
as they called it in Germany. 

If this is to some extent true of those who have the oppor- 


tunity to share parish life but who refuse to be humble members 
of its living mystical body, how can we be astonished that those 
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TRANSIENT CHRISTIANS 


who are physically unable to take part develop an estrangement 
which is far more serious? Among these we have to include all who 
are professionally unable to live the liturgical life of their parish: 
most of the hotel, restaurant, transportation, household, public 
utility, hospital, theater and similar employees. They do not all 
labor under the same impossibility or degree of difficulty. Some- 
times it is a question of religious heroism, sometimes just the over- 
coming of a graver or lesser inconvenience. But what makes these 
inconveniences so dangerous is their constancy. We are all ready to 
make an heroic effort once in a while. As a matter of fact, it makes 
us happy to do so. But who is able to carry on indefinitely all by 
himself? Even such religious natures as monks need community 
life, and St. Benedict will not admit any monk to a hermit’s life 
unless he has been tried out for many years in a community. 


We seem to have accustomed ourselves to these things by dis- 
regarding them. We just list these people among the ‘‘bad Cath- 
olics’’ and put their cards into the file of those who may call for 
the priest—when they die. We know that we have to go and pay 
our census visit to them, but we know too that it will avail little. 
Perhaps a mission or a change of their condition, like a marriage, 
will bring them back to the Church. The Legion of Mary in 
many cases keeps after them, and the diocesan paper is in many 
instances a last bond holding them to their old allegiance. 


The situation begins to look desperate if we add to this ever- 
increasing number of intellectual nomads, professional wanderers 
and night jobholders, the number of those nomadic people of 
our cities who move from parish to parish within a few months 
without ever becoming a live member of any of these spiritual 
families. As soon as we have heard of their presence in our parish 
we go to see them, and already we are told that they left the day 
before for another district. So our parish reduces itself spiritually 
and liturgically to some old timers and a number of families who 
seem to be so old-fashioned as never to move in years. The rest are 
visitors and guests, although they are legally our parishioners. For 
them a church becomes something like a spiritual filling station: 
you stop, you tank, exchange some courtesies, pay your dues— 
and off you are until you feel that your soul again needs over- 
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hauling and fuel. If you prefer the Catholic ‘‘chain’’ of churches 
you stop at them; if it is another one you happen to favor, you 
stop there. Some like to try variety, not only in gas, but also in 
brands of spirituality. By and by many of them will have become 
so subjective and egocentric that they will ‘‘find out’’ that gas is 
gas and the firm which runs the station is a racket, although the 
boys who run the little shop are honest, courteous and obliging. 
Adapt this parable to the spiritual life of many of our contempo- 
raries and you will not deny that there is a desperate similarity. 


Timely tracts are not meant to give solutions, but to stir up 
problems and help us face facts. It is already a great thing to recog- 
nize a danger and not to be caught napping. As we don’t believe 
in dictatorship and ‘‘planning,’’ we cannot expect our fellow citi- 
zens to change their ways of life for purely religious reasons, unless 
a new depression befalls us. Nobody wishes that, because it might 
help social quacks of the right, the middle or the left to use our 
nation as a guinea pig for their politico-social pipe dreams. The 
back to the land movement, the rural apostolate, the apostolate of 
the sea, credit unions, cooperatives, slum clearing, democratization 
of our local governments, decentralization of industry, may all 
lead to a more static society. They may create natural ties which 
will form a base for greater spiritual stability. So liturgical life and 
ideals are not altogether unconnected with our economical and 
political future, and those who want to live the life of the myste- 
ries of the Church and pray in and with her ought to be deeply 
concerned about the fate of humanity. 


In the meantime, however, we ought to consider the problem 
of the “‘sans parotsse’’ as a stimulus for a more active study and 
advocacy of such things as the radical division of big parishes into 
one and two men churches, as evening Mass, as an enlivening of 
our parish liturgy through the introduction of Missa recitata, 
offertory procession, community sung gregorian Masses, strictly 
biblical and religious preaching, a greater share of the laity in 
parish life as outlined in Pius XI’s program of Catholic Action, a 
- reduction of our clerical standard of life, and a better distribution 
of church income among poor and wealthy parishes and dioceses. 

H. A. R. 
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+ INSTAURARE:OMNIA-IN: CHRISTO + 


WITH OUR A short time ago an advertisement reached us, 
READERS announcing that a new Sunday missal had within 
less than a year sold nearly 800,000 copies. Simul- 
taneously, another Sunday missal advertises the sale of more than 
500,000. Add to these the various other editions of Sunday 
missals—-whose low prices indicate huge sales—the daily missals 
and the leaflet missals, and there would seem to be every reason for 
being elated and optimistic that ‘‘things are finally moving.” 
* 





On the other hand, as Dom Wesseling remarks, it would be 
folly to place the emphasis in “‘liturgical movement’’ on ‘“‘move- 
ment”’ rather than on the “‘liturgy.’’ A lake may be ever so agi- 
tated, and to all appearances the entire body of water may seem 
to be stirred up; but it is only surface motion, which will cease as 
soon as the wind dies down. There is danger that local “‘liturgical 
movements’ may be similarly shallow unless serious and persistent 
efforts are made by all concerned to capitalize on this initial interest 
aroused by the use of the missal in order to lead the faithful on to a 
corresponding radically Christian mentality. It is well to keep in 
mind that the papal documents always speak of ‘‘active and intel- 
ligent’’ participation. In the long run, praying the Mass with the 
priest and all the other activities that may be introduced in the 
name of the liturgical movement will fail of their purpose and 
will have to make room for the next spiritual ‘‘fad’’ if they are not 
anchored in a thoroughly liturgical view of life, both natural and 
supernatural. We cannot insist too often: a mere use of the missal 
does not yet spell a liturgical revival. 

* 


A writer in the March Blackfriars sounds the same warning. 
“Liturgy implies not only the external and formal elements fami- 
liar to us, but also the internal spirit and significance of which they 
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are the external expression, namely the spirit and significance of 
the whole Incarnation. . . . If the liturgy needs resuscitation (as it 
does), then the Christian people have lost an attitude to life that 
is integral to Christianity. As folk-songs disappeared when the 
people ceased, for the most part, to think as peasants, so the Chris- 
tian liturgy fell into desuetude amongst those men who had ceased, 
to a large extent, to think as Christians, who, even while they 
remained professing Christians, had lost the true Christian view 
and philosophy of life. . . . Its restoration can come about only by 
a return to a Christian way of thinking, a true appreciation of 
human life as a whole in relation to God and the worship of God 
—of which the liturgy can be at once the source and the expres- 
sion” (p. 195 f.). Like Christianity itself, of which it is the 
primary manifestation, liturgy is a way of life and not merely a 
certain set of actions. 
* * * 

Our cover design represents the thought of Low Sunday and 
the weeks after Easter: the cross of Christ (the chi-rho) become 
the source of life-giving waters, the risen Lamb crowned with 
splendor, the vessel containing milk and honey for the newly 
baptized. 

* * * 

A regrettable misprint appeared in the February issue, in the 
first line on page 166, which should read: “On the remaining 
weekdays, except Saturday, .. .” 


oO 


LEAGUE OF THE DIVINE OFFICE 

Two new chapters of the League have been formed at the 
St. John’s Abbey school among the college students, so that there 
are now six chapters altogether. Since the chapters have always 
grown as the result of spontaneous interest among the students, 
and not as the result of propaganda or pressure exerted by League 
organizers, we are looking forward to a long and fruitful life of 
the League here. 





* 


It was most consoling and gratifying to learn that many 
League members and chapters in their charity recited the Office of 
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the Dead or some other part of the divine office for our deceased 
confrere, Dom Virgil, as soon as they heard of his death. 
* 

Several seminarians of St. John’s Abbey, League members, 
have mimeographed schemes for the recitation of Matins and the 
day hours. Similar general guides have been published as appen- 
dices to books or in pamphlet form, but in both cases the cost 
of securing the scheme itself was rather forbidding. For that rea- 
son, it was decided to make it available to the public at no cost 
to them, purely and simply as a labor of love. This guide is parti- 
cularly valuable for beginners, since it is a systematic enumeration 
of all the parts of the various hours, e.g., for Matins: the Aperi 
Domine, Pater noster, Ave, Credo, Deus tn adjutorium, Gloria 
Patri, Domine labia mea aperies, etc. Furthermore it states where 
each part is to be taken from, whether from the ordinary, the 
proper of saints or of the time, etc., according as the office belongs 
to the A, B, Sunday, ferial or simple class. A full list of abbrevia- 


tions and explanations accompanies the guide. 
ok 


LDO QUESTION BOx 


1. What are the additional prayers to be said on doubles? 

The only addition is the doubling of antiphons at Matins, 
Lauds and Vespers—that is, they are said entire both before and 
after their respective psalms and canticles. 

2. What is the difference between First and Second Vespers? 

First Vespers, structurally, are the same as Second, although 
the antiphons, psalms, and ordinarily the Magnificat antiphon, 
may be different. First Vespers are recited the day before the feast 
is celebrated, or rather, the Church begins celebrating the feast, 
e.g. Christmas, with Vespers on the preceding day, which are 
consequently called the First Vespers of the feast. Vespers recited on 
the afternoon of the feast itself are called Second Vespers. 





° 
POINTS IN PRACTICE 
THE HOLy SCRIPTURES 
The use of the missal, particularly the daily missal, serves 
more than one purpose. It helps the people to take an active part 
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in the Mass; it acquaints the faithful with the prayers of the 
Church; it also acquaints them with the holy Scriptures. Father 
Parsch said recently in an article on the popular use of the Bible 
that the liturgy leads our Catholic people back to the Scriptures, 
and the Scriptures will cause the return of Protestants to the litur- 
gical form of worship. 


Our Catholic people as a whole are not so familiar with the 
sacred writings as they should be. This fact is lamented by many 
priests. Yet we know no remedy. We could introduce Bible classes, 
but the people will stay away, because it sounds so Protestant to 
them and because they are too ignorant on the subject. 

Our school also misses the golden opportunity of teaching 
the Bible. The Bible History of bygone days told the Bible stories 
in the language of the Scriptures; the modern Bible histories are 
only other books of history, the history of the Jewish people and 
of Christ, told, not in the words inspired by the Holy Ghost, but 
in those of the author. Bible History holds a secondary place, 
secondary to the catechism. The Church, however, from the 
beginning made the Bible and not the catechism her textbook. 
The latter would seem to serve best as a review-book of the lessons 
taught by the readings from holy Scripture. We have expected too 
much from the catechism. 

In the past we have been much concerned with the sacred 
writings, but we tried to prove either that they are historical, or 
that nothing was added or subtracted, or how they were com- 
posed, and when they were written. While we were thus laudably 
occupied, we forgot the main thing: to read the sacred text. If we 
read it, we read with a critical mind and not as children of God 
who listen to the words of their Father in heaven. We know that 
the Little Flower came from a home where the Bible was read, and 
that to the end of her life she had a very great love for the Scrip- 
tures. When she read the Bible she listened to the word of God. 


If we return to a more extensive use of the Bible, it must be 
a return to the prayerful use of it. Here the liturgy is our leader. 
For the present it is sufficient to refer to the missal only. The 
Masses of the entire year acquaint us with many psalm verses. An 
explanation of the introit and gradual, of offertory and commun- 
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ion verses, would hasten the return of the people to the prayer 
book composed under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. I believe 
we have had too many prayers that are composed by humans. 

The epistles and gospels, in particular those of the Sundays 
and the ferials of Lent, represent an important portion of the 
Old and New Testaments. Homilies on these sacred words are as 
timely today as they were in the days of the Fathers and great 
Doctors of the Church. Through homilies the faithful will again 
gain an understanding of and a love for the word of God. It 
seems to me that one of the principal tasks of the priest is to 
acquaint the children of God with the word of their Father. We 
need family worship. Would it be very difficult to induce our 
people to read the epistle and gospel of the Mass of the day after 
dinner in the evening when the whole family should be together? 
I presume it cannot harm to mention this suggestion, perhaps some 
will follow it—in fact we know that this practice is being observed 
by a number of families. One thing is certain: the daily missal 
can be used outside of Mass, it can serve as a book of spiritual 
reading, and as such it must spread much holy teaching and there- 
fore promote holiness. 

The missal serves as an introduction to the Bible. People 
who use the missal are eager to learn more of the book from which 
all these beautiful readings of the missal are taken. A reading from 
the book of Tobias must arouse a desire to learn more of the life 
of that great man. The story of Susanna and Daniel will awaken 
a desire to read of the other great characters of holy Writ. The gos- 
pels are the stories of Christ’s life. Can we not move our people to 
read all of the gospels? With the help of the daily missal it should 
be possible. 

(REV.) BERNARD LAUKEMPER 

Chicago, Ill. 





Oo 


COMMUNICATIONS 
AN OBSERVANT LAYMAN SPEAKS 


To the Editor:—By way of introduction: I am a government employee 
(TVA) at present traveling through southeastern states studying forest 
industry communities. My most recent trip has offered an opportunity to 
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see the Church in scattered cities in North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama and Florida. I have talked to a number of priests and 
have kept my eyes open for evidence of lay participation in the liturgy. 
The few towns I have visited are not an adequate sample, and that should 
be kept in mind as a qualification to my impressions given below. 


From my conversations with priests, I believe that there are through 
these states a few parishes in which the clergy are taking the initiative 
in the liturgical apostolate. On the other hand, I can see no evidence of 
direction or initiative from the chancery offices. (I do believe that quite 
a bit of initiative is coming from this source in regard to music. Especially 
in the Tennessee diocese is this the case. But I am concerned here with the 
liturgy of the Mass—as a minimum, the use of missals of some type or 
other.) I attended Mass in a number of cathedrals, and in none of them 
did I see anything that looked like the beginnings of lay acquaintance 
with the Mass via the missal. In none of them did I see the leaflet missal 
on sale at the door. (Of three smaller Atlanta parishes one had them on 
sale. ) 


Well now, the disconcerting thought came to me: If one sees only 
folded hands at Masses in the cathedral churches, how can one possibly 
expect any kind of a liturgical movement out in the parish churches? 
Most of the priests with whom I have talked are young priests, out on 
missions or assisting at the big churches. They are interested, although a 
few of them seem apathetic. 


I was particularly perturbed in one southern city because such a 
large number of the faces I saw were evidently Spanish. I could not but 
think of Spain: what a different story it would have been over there, 
had there been during the past half century a movement of lay particiza- 
tion in the liturgy! And there were so many young people: twentieth 
century American life. The school, radio, magazines have given them 
habits of reading, thinking and acting. For their peasant ancestors it was 
enough to attend Mass with folded hands; their piety was something at 
which we can only stand in awe. But their life gave them habits which 
were adapted to that. Here, however, are these youths with an entirely 
different (not necessarily better) intellectual equipment and appetitc 
which is not being fed in their churches. I cannot believe that in the 
stress and strain which we are going to experience in America they will 
stay with the Church. It is almost certain to appear to them what its 
critics say it is, an organized superstition adequate to the needs of illiter- 
ate peasants and immigrants, but outmoded for them. 


What a vast change could be wrought if the leaflet missal could be 
put in every parishioner’s hands, and if every parish priest would each 
year, for about ten weeks, give instructional sermons on the Mass, not 
only devotional and inspirational, but also historical. I am satisfied beyond 
any reasonable doubt that to vast thousands of our fellows it would be 
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news, for instance, that the context of each Mass is different and that 
there are reasons for it. After a year of this it would be time enough to 
talk of missals and lay participation in dialog. I believe I would leave 
the older folks largely to their private devotions. The time and effort spent 
on “convincing” them would not, I think, be repaid. But I would start 
the missal work with the youth. I have seen the appeal which even the 
mere mechanics of using a missal can have with a young boy or girl— 
to be reading exactly what the priest reads! to find and turn the pages 
just like Father does! 


It may be said that the schools are doing this. But we know also 
that the schools do not reach the majority of our youth, and that those 
up to 35 were out of school before this liturgical revival began. In any 
case, I know they will take to it, and also that if they are not given an 
opportunity there is grave danger that they will be lost to us—and by that 
time most of the oldsters with their- private devotions will be in the 
cemeteries. 

One thing more. When you men write in OraTE FraTrReEs, do you 
ever realize that you are merely “convincing yourselves,” writing for a 
group that needs it least? I am sure you do, and that you pray and 
work for an extension of your influence. What strides the liturgical move- 
ment would make, for example, if some of our Catholic weeklies of large 
circulation would give to it one-half the effort they put to red-baiting 
the communists! And how much more.effective a bulwark against com- 
munism they would be providing. Why cannot this movement merit for 
its program of positive action a little of the support which is given to the 
negative programs, anti-sterilization, birth control, communism, obscene 
movies, etc? 

Sincerely yours in Christ, 
WiuiaM DeEvLIN 

Atlanta, Georgia 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CATHOLIC TRUTH IN SURVEY. By Rev. Ferdinand C. Falque. Volume 
II: Christ Our Redeemer. Benziger Bros., New York, N. Y. 1938. Pp. 
xxxix-384. Cloth: 96 cents; net to schools, 72 cents. Paper: 72 cents; 
net to schools, 54 cents. 

This volume completes Father Falque’s set of High School Religion 
texts. The first volume, God Our Creator, for first and second year high 
school students, has already been reviewed in these pages (cf. Vol. XII, 
p- 332). 

Christ Our Redeemer is for third and fourth year high school stu- 
dents. As in the first volume, so in this likewise the author divides his 
matter into Units (ten) and Topics (forty-four in all). 
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Each Topic is accompanied by the devices necessary for the teacher 
to present the matter completely according to the author’s “class dis- 
cussion method.” More detailed aids for the teacher are given in the 
Teacher’s Manual which accompanies the text. The text can however be 
used without the Teacher’s Manual, if the instructor so wishes. Each Topic 
is preceded by a paragraph entitled “Study Motives,” which constitutes 
a pre-summary of the matter about to be studied. Then follows the text 
proper for class reading and discussion. The text is followed by a selected 
list of subjects for discussion, and often a paragraph of application to life. 
Finally, each Topic ends with a series of thought questions for “Mastery 
of the Topic.” Father Falque’s texts thus plainly aim to teach religion “‘as 
an appreciation subject” so that “greater benefit and life usefulness” may 
result to the learner than if he were taught religion “as a science type 
subject.” 

The first five Units, embracing twenty-one Topics, give an historical 
life of Christ according to the gospel texts. The last five Units present 
the Church as the living Mystical Christ. Here we have a well ordered 
synthesis of the incarnation, the redemption, and the threefold power of 
Christ (as priest, prophet, and king) corresponding to the sanctifying, 
teaching, and ruling powers of the Church. Throughout the book, each 
Unit is followed by a summary. Due to the vast amount of textual mat- 
ter, as well as illustrations, it is impossible to comment on all of it. How- 
ever, the two Units, Christ as Priest and Christ as King, are especially 
well done. In fact, the emphasis on the sanctifying power, and not only 
on the teaching and ruling powers of the Church, is a point which all 
religion teachers should note. A special Topic on the sacramentals of the 
Church would make the Unit on the sanctifying power of the Church 
more complete, although the author has not neglected the sacramentals, 
these being mentioned throughout the book as occasion demanded. The 
author has not only liturgical knowledge but also the liturgical spirit, and 
presents clear and practical notions on the mystical body of Christ with 
its social implications. 

The use of these volumes is not restricted to Catholic high schools, 
for they were likewise intended to be used by Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine classes at the secondary school level of learning. Specifically, 
they are also an adequate answer to the needs of Catholic students attend- 
ing public high schools. 

R. R. S. 


MYSTERIES OF THE MASS IN REASONED PRAYERS. By Rev. W. 
Roche, S.J. Longmans, Green &% Co., New York, N. Y. Pp. 95. 
Cloth, $.50. 

The prayers of this handy meditation manual are, for the most part, 
but enlargements and interpretations of those contained in the missal. 

There is enough matter in each for either a meditation or doctrinal in- 
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struction. To remind the reader to proceed slowly, meditatively, the pray- 
ers are written in plain continuous prose printed in broken lines. St. 
Ignatius’ third method of prayer, in which slow and measured breathing 
regulates the pace, suggested this device. As a devotional book excellently 
devised we heartily commend its use. But of course it will scarcely do as 
a substitute for the missal, which is the Church’s own prayer book for 
assistance at the holy Sacrifice. 
Ean ee 


PAROLES DE VIE EN MARGE DU MISSEL (Words of Life on the Margin 
of the Missal). By Abbot Columba Marmion, O.S.B. Compiled by Dom 

R. Thibaut, O.S.B. Desclée de Brouwer et Cie, Paris, France, 1937. 

Pp. xxix-485. Cloth, 10 fr. 

This pocket volume, which deserves recommendation, consists of 
excerpts from the writings of Abbot Marmion. The excerpts are arranged 
according to the temporal and sanctoral cycle; to each day is assigned an 
appropriate one-page quotation designed to give the reader a daily por- 
tion of that bread of life which is the divine word. Careful to safeguard 
the thought of his master, the compiler, Dom Thibaut, has chosen quo- 
tations that reflect more particularly the ideas constituting, as it were, 
the saintly Abbot’s message: Christ the Son of God, the unique Mediator, 
the Source of our divine life; prayer and contemplation; confidence, peace, 
and joy. It is of course plain that no ensemble of selections from Abbot 
Marmion’s writings can take the place of the writings themselves. But 
where these cannot be had, Paroles de Vie is for both religious and lay 
people an attractive introduction into the practice and teaching there 


developed at length. 
O. J. E. 


THE PRIESTHOOD. By Most Rev. Wilhelm Stockums. Translated by Rev. 
Joseph W. Grundner. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1939. Pp. 241. 
Cloth, $1.75. 

Routine activity, even when interspersed with other occupations of a 
noble nature, tends to make us obtuse, if not horizontal, unless we now 
and again jerk ourselves positively towards the vertical. Good ideals lie 
upward. Also the good priest who is faithful to his ordinary duties will 
need to reburnish his sacerdotal ideal now and then, and so to check and 
gauge his present spiritual status. The annual retreat is not the only means 
for this. A good book may do it, and often more effectively, if the proper 
disposition accompanies the reading. Such a good book is the one we are 
here recommending. That it gives particular hints also for the seminarian 
indicates how accurately the distinguished author aims to present the 
ideal with which the zealous young levite is inspired on leaving the semi- 
nary. What a consolation for the tried apostle to hark back occasionally 
to that first fervor! In a scholarly but lucid style the nature and dignity 
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of the priesthood are discussed, then the priesthood in its relations to the 
Church, the people, the world at large, and to the priest himself—all 
with a masterly and sympathetic insight into the perennial and current 


problems of the sacerdotal ministry. The translation is well done. 
B. A. S. 


THEY GO TO MASS. A Book for Children. By Frances W. Delehanty. IlIlus- 
trations by the Author. Longmans, Green & Co., New York, N. Y. 1938. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

In They Go to Mass, Miss Delehanty attempts to interpret the various 
parts of the Mass to a child by means of illustrations, symbols, Latin 
prayers, and English explanations. In this, however, she is not entirely 
successful, for the book to a large extent lacks child-appeal. It is so 
cluttered with vague illustrations and with unnecessary symbols that the 
child’s mind is more likely to become befuddled than clarified. Any 
explanation of the Mass written for children should be simple, clear, and 
realistic. Much of Miss Delehanty’s text, however, is just that. If she 
would leave out the reference to the bird and the lamb—and let the child 
go to Mass with the angel alone—and would omit all the marginal 
and inter-line drawings, the book would be of practical use. As it is, it is 
merely a work of art that adults may enjoy. 

S. V. 


WORK. By Adé de Bethune. John Stevens, Newport, R. I. 1938. Pp. 44. 

Paper, $.50. 

Reading this little book is an exciting experience, because it is the 
kind of thing that has power to lift up and transform life. Work is man’s 
greatest vocation, says Miss Bethune, and there is no happiness outside 
of work. Her book is an object lesson of the principles she lays down. 
“... Our work is made up equally of contemplation (in seeing the image 
of what is to be done) and of action (in laboring with skill to do it). 
Our judgment throughout directs both, to see and to do what is right” 
(p. 42). Contemplating the economic and social conditions which have 
destroyed the true nature cf labor, she saw the necessity of bringing to 
men’s minds the dignity and humanity of work in the plan of God. She 
wrote (worked) for service, for the good of her fellowmen, and there- 
fore for God. She labored with skill and left in her work the imprint 
of her singular personality. Most likely she had to work hard, for every 
human labor entails a good deal of pain and suffering. But undoubtedly 
her reward must have been joy in a work well done. Nor did her judg- 
ment desert her in directing her idea and her action. 

The implications of this brochure, especially the spiritual ones, are 
important and numerous. It is work to read it, but again the by-product 
is joy. 

E. A. L. 
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